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TRAPS FOR THE UNWARY 
— in the mail which comes to the office of SPIRIT 


there are inquiries concerning anthologies. Some one of our sub- 
scribers has received “‘an invitation” to appear in a projected publica- 
tion and wishes some word on the advisability of accepting. Our re- 
plies have been designed to be as helpful as possible and the helpfulness 
naturally has been in proportion to the amount of information given 
about the particular invitation. It is impossible for us to be au courant 
to all the proposals for anthologies which crop up in the course of even 
a year. Nor is it often that their backers are over-anxious to make 
public the complete details of their venture. Too many must gamble 
on gullibility. A recent instance can illustrate. 

Mrs. Cincinnati, in March, 1940, received a letter enclosing a 
prospectus of an anthology which, in preparation, was described in 
glowing terms; she was invited to submit a poem, either published or 
unpublished, to Mr. Blank of Christopher St., New York City. She 
sent the poem and several weeks later received a delighted letter ad- 
vising that the poem would appear in the book now almost ready to 
go to press. Would she not send two dollars immediately for her copy? 
She did and she has not since heard from Mr. Blank nor of the an- 
thology. Two letters of inquiry brought no information; the second 
was returned marked “removed, left no address.” We ascertained that 
Mr. Blank was listed in the telephone book but were informed by the 
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operator that the number had been “discontinued.” Thereafter we 
could only advise Mrs. Cincinnati that, thus victimized, she should 
notify the postoffice authorities since the mails had been used to defraud. 

The circumstances of Mrs. Cincinnati and Mr. Blank are extreme 
ones for most of the anthology compilers steered clear at least of the 
postal laws! But it is naive to accept an anthology prospectus at its face 
value. Thus the representation that the book will find a place in libraries 
throughout the country is a delusion. Possibly even in the mind of the 
anthologist himself. It is naive to overlook the fact that the anthologist 
will preserve his publishing venture against financial loss for himself at 
the expense of those who contribute to it. Nor is there, unhappily, over 
much assurance in the statement, and the fact, that universally known 
poets will be included. The procedure is simply to buy from the copy- 
right owners a group of poems by those whose names will serve as 
“come-ons.” 

Actually there are singularly few anthologies in which it is really 
profitable for the poet to appear; and the choice of appearance in these 
few is not one for the poet himself. We can instance Moult’s anthology 
published annually, wherein the poems are selected from the work pub- 
lished during the year in various magazines. Although Mr. Moult is 
very possibly importuned by certain poets to have their work included, 
he does not solicit poems, for his task is to choose from what has already 
appeared. It can then almost be taken as a general rule that an invi- 
tation to appear in an anthology should be regarded, if not with sus- 
picion, at least with circumspection. Circumspection should succeed to 
definite rejection if the invitation is accompanied by any plea, direct 
or indirect, to purchase a copy of the book. 

What is the place of the anthology today? We are told that in the 
majority of instances it serves to bring forward the work of poets who 
would not otherwise find an audience. This is unquestionably a desirable 
end if it is achieved with some discrimination, for somewhere should 
come the question of the worthiness of the work. Unhappily the amount 
of published poetry deserving of publication is small in comparison to 
that which is published. There are very few anthologies, even those 
which sport the names of established poets, which attain anything ap- 
proaching distinction. The poet then cannot justifiably claim any spe- 
cial attention from editors or reputable publishing houses through such 
anthologic association. The appeal—even if it is unpopular to empha- 
size it—to which he answers an invitation to an anthology is one to his 
vanity. And when this factor enters the picture who can say if the 
game is worth the candle? 
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LESSON IN DISCERNMENT 


Proud?—Just because her head is high 

Held like a lily on its stem? 

Or because she circles the hem 

Of the dallying crowd as she passes by? 

Go! get you a gauge that measures deep 

Of eyes that have a fortress strong to keep; 

Get you a glass of penetrating power 

To see beyond that unresponsive wall 

A heart that can give absolutely all 

At tryst in eucharistic matin hour; 

Climb you that cliff beyond the valley there 

And in that free and unattainted air 

You will find understanding and a light 

To meet her spirit walking on the height. 
SISTER M. DOLORITA. 


THE LAST SHIP COMES HOME 


Once we were exquisite orchids. Luxury liners 

Ferried our strangeness, our ardor, to welcoming harbors. 
Scent of our spending made drunken the envious diners 
At Zelli’s. Cocktails and kings were our amorous neighbors. 


Transplanted well, we bloomed in bars and bistros 
From Arles to Avignon to Montparnasse, 

And we were there as on the Thames the mist rose, 
And we were there to see Picasso pass. 


The wagon-lits are locked. No more in Munich 
For us the flowing stein! No more Rapallo 
Will see us pinned upon the patchwork tunic 

Of Pound, that puckish and eclectic fellow. 


Whether our days bore ruddy fruit or bother 
Of pinched aborted bud, we left behind us 
The news that man can grow beyond the tether 
Of boundaries with which they tried to bind us. 
JOHN MAHER MURPHY. 
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LETTER OF DEPARTURE 


“There is nothing in the valley or house or street worth 
turning back for — 

Nothing!” you write. O bitter words and true 

To seed the heart and grow to this green answer: 

Let it be nothing to us that we knew 

Streets where the leaves gave sparsely of the sun 

And white small rested houses and the air 

Strung with the sounds of living everywhere. 

The mystery of God lies before and beyond us, 

So bright the sight is dark, and if we halt 

To look back once upon the burning city 

We shall be paralyzed by rage or pity, 

Either of which can turn the blood to salt. 


We knew too much of the knowable dark world, 
Its secret and its sin, 

Too little of God. O let us rise and see 

How even our pledges to humanity 

Were false, since love must out of Love begin. 
Now when we walk the fire-strafed road and thirst 
For the great face of love, the blinding vision, 
Let the will wed the heart with one decision: 
To keep the First Commandment always first. 
Let nothing that the world was give us cause 
To let a pause provoke our tears again, 

Let nothing—fire or dark or persecution 

Or the last human knowledge of all pain— 
Deflect us from the goal. 

With but the bare necessities of soul— 

No cloak or purse or scrip—let us go forth 
And up the rocky passes of the earth, 

Crying “Lord, Lord!” and certain presently 
(When in the last recesses of the will 

And in the meshes of the intellect 

The quivering last sounds of earth are still) 
To hear an answer that becomes a call. 

Love the divine, Love the antiphonal 

Speaks only to love, 

For only love can learn that liturgy, 
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Since only love the erudite can master 
The molten Latin of eternity. 
JESSICA POWERS. 


REND NOT THE HUSH 


Shake not the silence of this hour 

From the curving branch; 

Let the quietness be as a flower 

Precarious in the wind, 

Intact, yet sensing doom. Let no sound devour 
The meaning of the hush. 

Let no word be dinned. 


In stillness, let the thing be told. 
Hurtle no stone 
In the mind’s deep well. Take hold 
Of the outstretched hands of thought, 
Fondling each finger like a friend of old. 
Rend not the hush from which 
Wisdom is wrought. 
JOHN ROBERT QUINN. 


I SHALL YET GO SINGING 


Through this grey woodland at the edge of fear, 
I mark the imprint of your foot: I see 
The path you made when you were passing here, 
The flattened grass where once beneath this tree 
You lay, and thought you could not gain the air 
Beyond those saplings where the light shines through. 
I push against those ropes and raveled hair 
Of vine and weed, which once encircled you. 
And so I shall go on: if you have thrust 
By your sole strength, this dream of death aside, 
Then I, though made of so much frailer dust, 
Shall pierce this final secret while you guide. 
My hope shall kindle to your valor’s spark, 
And I shall yet go singing down the dark. 
CATHERINE LE MASTER ECKRICH. 
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MY FRIEND YOU ARE 


My friend you are because 

You leave to foes my flaws: 

The dull and drab débris 

That irks a life like drudgery. 

Enemies enough arise to show 

The faults few else suspect or know. 

But noble, high, divine pursuits 

Are of your love the source and fruits. 

All praise is, friend, inadequate for you 

Who make men even their best selves outdo. 
SISTER MIRIAM, R.S.M. 


THE SPONGE FULL OF VINEGAR 


When Romans gambled in the clash of lancelight, 
Dicing amid the lightnings for an unsewn mantle, 
Thirst burned crimson, like a crosswise firebird, 

Even in the eyes of dying Christ. 

But the world’s gall, and all its rotten vinegar 
Reeked on the sponge, flamed in His swollen mouth, 
And all was paid in poison, in the taste of our feasts! 


O Lord! When I lie breathless in Thy churches, 

Knowing it is Thy glory goes again 

Torn from the wise world in the daily thundercrack of massbells, 
I drink new fear from the four clean prayers I ever gave Thee! 
For even the word of Thy name, caught from Thy grace, 

And offered up out of my deepest terror, 

Goes back gall-savored of flesh. 


Even the one good sacrifice, 

The thirst for heaven, 

Comes to Thee: vinegar! 

Reeks of the death-thirst manlife found in the forbidden apple! 
THOMAS JAMES MERTON. 
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IMPARTIAL ACCOUNTANT 


So silently she lies, now death has come 
To count the slowing heart beats and to wait 
Outside her paneled door. To balance fate 
Against a curious rattle and the strum 
Of thin impeded breath, the total sum 
Life yields her in this final reckoning. 
Death marks, face cowled and fingers beckoning, 


The breaking sight, the body chill and numb. 


And all her world is only one more breath. 
And all her wealth is one swift drink of air. 
The garnered treasures, rich and costly things, 
Are trumpery beneath the eyes of death, 
Who counts the sunbeams; and with judgment rare 
Measures the seconds by their shining wings. 
CLARA HYDE. 


OAK KNOLL 


The sober velvet of an autumn wood 
Muted their listening voices as they talked 
Silence stood with them where they silent stood 
And arched the sunless pathways where they walked. 


This was October in a land at peace 
Questions forever answered, battles done 

They talked as those who have no fear to cease 
They walked as those who have no need to run. 


They sought the sunken garden with its gold 
Burnished and mellow in the dying light 
Its roses satisfied, its fortunes told 
Its torches bravely lit against the night. 


They were no longer strangers; they had learned 
Silence and Love and Autumn long ago 
They stood together where the slow year turned 
And warmed their hands together at its glow. 
JANET ROBSON. 
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FOOTBALL GAME 


No island beyond surf is greener than this green; 
No sun more living than this modern sun. 


Neither from Daulis nor the Rhodian hill 

(In late rose air the skimming sailor’s vision) 
Not from the firs of Aulis, the aqua loom 
Coned in the fog and sounding the dire bird, 
Tall girls with eyes excited for the race 

On holy days, the bright ablutions done, 
Came ever lovelier than these girls 

Beneath the shining autumn of our country. 


Old marble in the Vatican’s 

Corridors are fair 

Only because, immobile now, they yearn 

To be this vigor along the contested air, 

These striped heraldic shoulders, the poised arm 
Lancing the ball, the right Euclidean figure, 
The whimsy and wisdom of the escaping feet. 
Men among books (steel Pindar and Aeschylus, 
Dealer in iron whether of thought or sword, 
Athletic Sophocles, the acclaimed at sports) 

Be careful of your drying blood; in scarves 
Hug the warm parlor and lisp of Aristotle, 
Dusting your china souls. 


But we who live 
In the sun’s moment and ephemeral noon, 
Who see the blood along the daylight flesh, 
On the world’s rim the figurines of men 
Gay in the final light, and over these 
The heavy plunge of night outblacking all, 
We will live 
Keenly in this kaleidoscope of stars, 
This stage of four high seasons and the wind, 
Not like the blind, 
But watching the flame-blue air and the running feet, 
Breathing all color inward to the blood, 
Flooding the heart and skull with music now 
And love and all its motion 


these to recall 
In season of drawn curtain and the cold, 
When nowhere shines, beyond this ancient air, 
The love that moves the sun and the other stars. 
JOHN FREDERICK NIMS. 


JUNE PICTURE: TO M. B. 


In the late morning light 

She comes to her garden wall; 
Immortally beautiful 
And quiet 


Kneels in her garden dress. 

With slow mythologic grace 

There the flowers that are her hands 
Join the flowers in their dance. 


And when she rises, fragrance pressed 
Against the fragrance of her breast, 
Light, the discoverer, 
Showers down over her. 
TOM BOGGs. 


WHO BEARS A DREAM 


I summon Christ to witness, 

I call on Simon of Cyrene, 

And assert (nor fear denial) ; 

He bears a cross who bears a dream. 


Parnassus stripped of mantling stars 
Can substitute for Calvary! 

And masters die as died the Master 
For a vision’s immortality. 


Without the stone the root is slack; 
Without the thorn the rose eludes. 
Pain is Patron—and the only one— 
For beauties and beatitudes. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 
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THE HILL-STREAM 


Permit me, liquor of aerial light 

Spilled among root and quartered stone, 
Before thy faint theophany to sink, 

In God’s resplendent Name 

Thy frail divinity to own, 

Perceiving in thy bright 

And gem-like tone the ever-moveless Flame— 
Serene ethereal Godhead veiled from sight 
Behind thy delicate and diamond brink. 


O limpid under sylvan shade! 

Thy downward lustre through the glade, 

Pouring from rock to rock, 

Slants through my soul its crystal lapse and shock. 
In those authentic valleys of the mind 

Where carven meditation lifts— 

Clean and austere—unprinted cones and drifts, 
Thy little tumult drives its stream, 

Rolling through tenebrous defiles 

The inextinguishable splendor of a dream. 


But ah! thy present light shall sink, thy glory fail 
Among these rocks, when other feet than mine, 

Ages from now, impelled by some divine 

Unrest or loneliness, shall lift along the vale, 

And find the channel of a fountain quenched, 

No silver trace of turbulent push and cry, 

Nor living light that once the bedded boulders drenched, 
Provocative of dreams and dreaming song. 


But thy remembered beauty shall not die. 

Down my immortal spirit still 

Thy quivering lucidity shall spill. 

Before the vision of the Light in Light 
Sometimes my exquisite content 

Shall pause, with hushed memorial delight 

Divine commemorations to repeat, 

Blessing such saving signs as led me to His feet-— 
Fairness of Blood-dipped Sacrament, 


Lucescent curve of dawn, the speech of eyes, 
And thou, compelling these recorded sighs, 
O fountained out of Heaven! thy lifting light! 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


DAN COLLINS 


(God save ye kindly, Dan, if you’re alive, and, if you’re not, 
then God rest your soul.) 


My brother was a barrister of Dublin 
Signed and sealed respectable was Tim; 

But an itchy foot cannot be scratched with learning, 
And the likes of me is not the likes of him. 


The way it was with him he must be tracing 
The whiches and the whats among the books; 
The way it was with me I must be finding 
The truth of how a far place looks. 


With him it was the steady glow of tapers— 
The little yellow light upon the page; 

With me it was the swing of constellations 
And the lightnings where the great storms rage. 


With Tim it must be stepping to an office 

With the volumes ranged in rows about the walls; 
With me it was the salt sting of the spindrift 

Or the forest where the tall tree falls. 


Times I do be wondering in the morning 
What it means to face a chess-board of a day 
With the hours marked in squares upon the clockface 
And the rules known and settled for the play. 


Times I do be thinking of a hearthstone 
At the day’s end when the sun is sinking down 
And the folk are turning homeward with the shadows 
Where the window-squares are kindled in the town. 
JAMES L. DUFF. 
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MADRIGAL 


Maiden with eyes so bright and merry, 
Voice of laughter and ways of a boy: 
Love will come a sudden glory; 
Love will come with its gift of joy. 


Maiden with eyes so dark and pensive, 
Sad is your heart with its low refrain: 
“Oh, love has come, a sudden shadow; 
Oh, love has come with its gift of pain.” 
JOHN BUNKER. 


THE NOVICE SPEAKS 


What shall I say to you whose eyes slip by me 
Shy as before a hero in strange armor and shield? 
How may I speak that silence not deny me 

The olden abyss of love that your eyes revealed? 


Are there words to say—or is this space between us 

Spanned by no words? I remember not long ago 

Running beside you, your laughter—how they who have seen us 
Would wonder to see our lips now forming language so slow. 


Oh, if you knew the beat of my heart within me 

The swift, irresistible steps that led me here, 

All His dear care and the pains that He took to win me 
Free from the mazes of doubt, the dark swoopings of fear! 


Surely then would you know that here was no stranger before you, 
No mask of a friend worn by someone you never knew, 

But the very same. Why, even the winds implore you— 
“Remember! This is the one you loved and who loved you!” 


You smile. Oh, darting dream! Does my own heart deceive me? 

You speak, and the sudden new sound of my name 

Trembles between us. My dear one, wait! Do not believe me! 

I see. The child and the loved bride are not the same... . 
SISTER THERESE, C.S.J. 
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PASTORALE 


I keep a hill of light, whereon if not 

The legendary herds disperse nearby 

The grove, the stream, the lichens of a spot 
Beloved of distant piping, still I lie 

No less than ancients sun-drenched, summit-high 
And feel the sun pass, and myself ascend 

The arrowy same dusk that bled their sky. 

Mine too an outcrop lit beyond day’s end. 


Be it oak or olive fallen away 

Or fashioned stone, in the last light aloft 

They own the pastoral slopes of singing need 

Who take the earth for pillow, or who lay 

Them down on longing, as I do, less soft, 

And watch the avenue, and cut a reed. 
ELIZABETH WOOD. 


SPONSAE CHRISTI 


Watching You walking from some inland village 
Out to the open sea, 

Or toiling through the autumn miles of tillage 
In rural Galilee, 


Seeing You weary, wishing to be near You, 
To serve You at the night— 
To do the tender things—we suddenly hear You 
Accepting with delight y 
‘ 
The evening meal prepared by Your Susanna— 
She of the mystery sweet; 
The cloak to make Your couch, from Your Joanna; 
Mary, kissing Your feet. 


Only three women who have sought and found You 
Past dreaming and despair— 
Yet in their midst all women may surround You: 
Belovéd! we were there! 

SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA, B.V.M. 
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FORT TOWN 


Into this quiet town the young men swarm; 
The streets, it seems, wear khaki and the air 
Trembles with sudden accents. Everywhere 
The curious explore and quick eyes, warm 
Or cool, seek to appraise the privacies 

And manners that are ours. And what reply 
Will answer, how defend, how justify 

The shabby, dear familiarities? 


(These buildings, ugly, with no claim to art, 
Though we had never noticed it before, 
Have fed and schooled us, shaped the very core 
Of what we are. Each spire, each slum, is part 
Of us somehow ... ) Huge trucks roll into town; 
Faces stare up at faces staring down. 
KATHLEEN SUTTON 


THE DESERT YEARS 


The heart will find its solace where it must: 
as utter weariness will bed on stones 

and call it rest. There are no overtones 
within the breast where lonely silence dwells... 
But on the ear minutely clear the bells, 

the myriad knells, of the small tree-toad ring, 
and by their urgent and insistent rote 

proffer an antidote, recall the spring 

till all dissolve in old remembering— 

the frost, the silence, and the cancerous rust. 


And on the stone where prone exhaustion lies 
there is an enterprise, even here, to note: 

for he has only to lift up his eyes 

and all the inexhaustible franchise 

of heaven is his. O boundless, O remote, 

O shoreless sea, for peace, for very drowning— 
lost, lost in light, and effortless disowning! 








re 








The heart will find its solace. Though in grief 

constricted past belief and choked with sorrow, 

upon the morrow 

tongueless and blind and deaf it yet may rally 

from some undreamed of valley, 

some fastness deeper than its deepest root, 

the grain no bigger than a mustard seed, 

which for its need 

brings forth the pale stem and the folded shoot, 

tended by all the desolate wild tears 

and make sufficient for the desert years. 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


TRUTH 


This jewel in thy bosom, Lord— 
Too radiant for our gazing— 
Makes manifest our shaded word, 
Too fearful in its praising. 


O cover with thy compassing Hand 
Its literal weight and measure 
Until our fugitive world can stand 
That sharp-cut flashing treasure 


Whose beam detects the warp, the quirk 

That foul us—whose fixed ray 

Shall shine though doom blot out man’s work, 
Though earth veer from her way. 


Dry dust obscures the straight beam, Lord— 
Not where green pastures lead, 

But from the herd blinded and gored 
Trampling to trough in greed. 


Storms of the world shall clear this air; 
Would they could wash us clean: 
Then might Thou lay this jewel bare, 
Reveal thy world unseen. 
CLARE LYON HARDMAN. 
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ON GUARD 


, The barricades were stanch on many a road; 

' The watch fires, shielded from the wind, were set 
On many a hill; no wayside window showed 
Too much within—and no one dared forget. 

I stood on guard to save your love, to keep 

Of all things dear, the dearest—when the blows 
Were falling on the weak and old in sleep... 
And even strong men knew not all their foes. 


Then, from that night about me, all unseen 

Crept force to put my strength to grim defense 

And likely failure—but what came between 

The guard and onslaught made the difference 

That let me raise victorious eyes to see... 

The love I meant to guard was guarding me. 
GLENN WARD DRESBACH. 


WHITE LIE 


Under the street lights, 
Slow, slow, 

Piling on sidewalks, 
Now the snow 


That falls like an icy 
Splintered dream 

Or imminent music’s 
Promised gleam 


Coming, consoles 

By denying, denying, 
Veiling the torment, 
Muffling the crying, 
The dying... 
Bringing the walker 
Soft surcease, 

It builds a personal 
World of peace 
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Whose bounds are small 
But ineffably sweet— 
The snow around us, 
The snow at our feet. 


And though it is magic 
Mixed with guile, 
Still we can marvel, 
We still can smile... 
For a while. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 


FUGITIVE 


In the green season of autumn, not the gold, 
The boy, companioned by the morning star, 
Strode the hill path into the beechen wood, 

His mind’s thought fixed upon a boy’s adventure. 
Half conscious of the wonder of the hour 

He thrust aside the dripping, weighted branches, 
Shaking the chill drops from his tumbled hair. 
Then, as the morning climbed into the copse 
And balanced in the trees with a new wind, 

A red fox passed, the sunlight on his haunches. 
The boy’s eyes opened and his mind escaped 

To travel as a shadow in the sun. 


He was the fawn, attentive, poised for flight, 

The mole, that charted tunnels underground. 

His was the wild-eyed bolting of the rabbit, 

And he, the warrior painted blue and crimson, 

His flint-tipped arrow winged with heron plume. 

Through the long day those timeless moments went 

Holding him captive in a world co-eval 

Until the lost light imaged in the moon... 

Never, never in the years hereafter 

Could he behold the star, nor catch the scent 

Of forest mould but quickened in his brain 

Were intimations of unfathomed depths, 

Older than race, deeper than roots or rain. 
KATHERINE VAN DER VEER. 
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SNOWBALLING 


To me there is an extra warmth 
In sun that shines on snow, 

For that insures the merry shout, 
The hurried scoop, the throw. 


I scoop and throw (I’m sure I throw 
A full two score and ten), 

But my small sons shout, “Stay on, dad!”— 
And small boys soon are men. 


The old arm fails, and I must yield 
A field quite bravely stood; 
My fingers tingle from the snow, 
My heart, from parenthood. 
ALBERT EISELE. 


POETRY READING 


The gentleman from overseas, 

A cowlick on his head, 

Has taken an hour and a half 

To get his couplets read 

But who that listened could perceive 
The gist of what he said? 


Rilke, Rimbaud, Marx . . . on these 
The changes have been rung: 
Though Hitler, Machiavelli crowd 
Upon his slippered tongue, 

The thread is broken many times 
On which their names are strung. 


And we who sat with eager ears 
Racking baffled brains, 
Applaud weak-mindedly and leave 
With nothing for our pains, 
Our purses thinner—our poor thoughts 
In woolly, tangled skeins. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 





POETIC DRAMA 


By Paut F. SpeckBauGH, C.PP.S. 


HE PROVOCATION, indeed the challenge, for the lines of 

thought which follow below, arises from some critical remarks 
made by John Gould Fletcher in the March, 1940, issue of Poetry. In 
a book-review there he says: “It seems strange, on the face of it, that 
North American literature, which has already given so much, has not as 
yet given us a single great Catholic poet.” And some few lines on he 
continues: “Perhaps, here in this country, we are all too Anglo-Saxon 
in the pragmatic, practical sense of being too much concerned with the 
affairs of today, to realize the undoubted connection that exists between 
a ritual faith and great poetry.” 

One may find that indictment entirely questionable, or one may 
consider it a statement that is virtually unanswerable. The attitude 
depends upon the strength of a person’s candor, the fullness of his 
knowledge, and the clarity of his vision. However, this mark is in- 
escapable: that, with the exception of the recent work of John Bunker, 
and some few others, the long Catholic work in poetry is brightly 
absent. The fact is clear; the reasons are clouded and highly involved. 
In this regard, therefore, the accusation stands. 

In response to all this an enthusiast for the cause of Catholic poetry 
might suggest epics, long narrative poems, great themes, and still greater 
creations. But if I may, I should like to direct attention to a form 
that is most interesting and appealing in both its poetic technicalities 
and in the richness of the possible fields of endeavor. The time, it seems 
to me, is here for some truly great Catholic works in the field of poetic 
drama. 

That this type of drama is an advancing form in the field of the 
theatre is quite commonplace. The success and the repeated ideas of 
Maxwell Anderson on this subject are known to all. There is also the 
evidence of the experiments of Christopher Isherwood and W. H. 
Auden, and of others. Quite naturally the reaction is coming about to 
the naturalism of Tobacco Road, the propagandizing work of Clifford 
Odets and John Wexley, to all the coarseness plainness, vulgarity, and 
cheapness of so many theatrical productions. Poetic drama, it seems 
quite certain, has taken its permanent place. 

In the field of Catholic literature, also, this kind of drama has 
established a position of consideration. T. S. Eliot made a deep impres- 
sion upon us with Murder in the Cathedral. Violet Clifton is every- 
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where praised for the singing drama caught in the pages of Sanctity. 
Dorothy Sayers is still too little known for her poetic plays, The Devil 
to Pay, and The Zeal of Thy House. And after we have mentioned 
these we must add with St. Philip: ““What are these among so many?” 
Meanwhile the search through the files of American Catholic literature 
has uncovered almost nothing. 

That our Catholic poets ought to find some attraction in this kind 
of writing is the heart of this presentation. Further, it is the end of 
deep and sincere hopes and prayers. For, viewing poetic drama in itself, 
we can find all the thrilling elements of good drama itself: conflict, or 
the powerful opposition of forces, the darkness of tragedy (and the 
cleanness) or the light of comedy, action, make-believe, all things. 
Further, such drama sounds the call of real poetry, for it is not just 
a story in rhyme or in lilting lines; there is the work of the imagina- 
tion, the suggestive power of great themes, the high emotion that fills 
the demands of true poetry. Every consideration ought to be an en- 
ticement. 

By way of temptation through mere externals the thought of the 
beauties and possibilities of blank verse should be helpful. Immedi- 
ately, however, I admit that this line-form is not essential to poetic 
drama. The simple fact is that blank verse has established the longest 
tradition, and has, incidentally, proved most popular in modern ex- 
amples. Indeed, it is the most convenient form for poetic speech and 
dialogue. 

Now in this verse there are technicalities and difficulties which 
ought to captivate the ambition of any true poet. There is, for ex- 
ample, the very first problem of attaining a medium of speech which is 
at once poetry and also conversation. There must be that delicate 
choice of the middle way. Shakespeare, as we all know, began by 
adhering closely to the strictness of his versification in the Comedy of 
Errors and other early plays and became, through practice, powerfully 
free and adept in The Tempest and all the late ones. Maxwell Ander- 
son, on the other hand, taking up a tradition which had been lost, be- 
gan, in the White Desert, with the loosest kind of verse and has, since 
then, been drawing closer and closer to the rules of iambic pentameter, 
as may be seen in Winterset or Wingless Victory. The mastery of 
poetic dialogue is a challenge for any man. 

Then there are more specific problems over which we can only 
hurry. There is the fitting of speech to characters that must be done 
with all the precision of poetry-making, the fashioning of words crisp 
and edgy, or brilliant and shining as chromium, or something rich with 
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overtones. There is the deft manipulation of prosody itself, the use 
of trochees, enjambment, feminine lines and all that. Indeed, the lure 
of the task is not easily measured. 

However, the true, reasoning appeal for Catholic poetic drama lies 
far deeper, in that union of a “ritual Faith” and “great poetry” of 
which John Gould Fletcher speaks. Here work can be done under the 
guidance of a Faith which knows and admits reality by reason of its 
sacramentalism, which builds upon the soundness of philosophy, which 
preserves the right of the imagination, which inspires great themes be- 
cause it admits that life is a warfare. No race is foreign to her fold; 
for her history begins at the beginning; the soul and the body with the 
world and the flesh and the devil and all these contradictions are the 
treasure-house of her material. 

Swiftly we may scan the field and find great riches in our Faith 
both as to source-material and as to theme. Only crude suggestions are 
possible here. 

In the Old and New Testament, for example, there is a wealth of 
material which might be beaten and hammered into beautiful poetic 
drama. The story of Judith, you can see, when Holofernes is such a 
common figure today, can take a modern meaning that tells all the 
glory of modern womanhood. David sinned and in his story I see an 
example of retribution from which the carnal world is constantly fleeing 
today; in fact, we are losing more than a son in our time. And then 
each prophet struggled supremely to keep the eyes of men upon their 
God, petting or whipping with words a flock so much like people here 
and everywhere. Then, as regards the New Testament, there is the 
crying need for a great Catholic Passion play, one that does more than 
narrate the incidents of the event, one that is not sensational, one that 
proposes a great poetic thought, a concept somewhat fitting to the great- 
ness of the drama itself. And this must suffice from a mine rich in ore. 

Then, to such good rawstuff we must add material from the sources 
of Church history and Catholic biography. Christopher Hollis, I be- 
lieve it is, who says that the Catholic contribution in the world today 
is not in politics but in culture. How many dramatic tales there must 
be from the days of monasticism, or among the great artists of the 
Renaissance, or at the time of the French Revolution; and always there 
is the fundamental position of the Church among the deeds of men, 
that which will give meaning to any play. The choice, furthermore, 
from the field of biography is equally ample. St. Augustine, the giant 
offers masterly possibilities; St. Ignatius, the soldier, fought the world 
and that is matter for a play; St. Paul burned as only an Apostle can 
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and so would his figure walking across the stage. The number of char- 
acters thronging in the wings defies all accurate count. 

Nor is the multitude of themes, both poetic and dramatic, in any 
way to be minimized. Ready-to-hand, powerful, meaningful, and 
none the less interesting, they await the poct-playwright’s hand. The 
Mystical Body as it applies to you and to me must have a meaning that 
can be told; the burning question of a troubled world as to the problem 
of evil and Divine Providence has timely implications; justice and rights, 
marriage and social difficulties, poverty and wealth: all these are packed 
with the stuff that makes a play a play and further they are tense with 
the opposition of a Godless world and a baffled people. 

Needless to say, I have but skimmed the mere surface of things. 
The suggestions are vague and, indeed, utterly meaningless if no thought 
is put to them. However, rightfully deep consideration to which is 
added all the tireless labor of a poet in love with his work and all the 
zeal and enthusiasm of a person glowing with his Faith should lead us 
closer to that great work that is to be written by some American Catho- 
lic poet. And to me there seems to be a great possibility that this work 
will help also in bringing the stage closer to Almighty God. We must 
pray that it may be so. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Reason in Madness, by Allen Tate. New York: G. P. Putnam Sons. 
$2.50. 

A collection of twelve essays originally published in magazines like 
The Southern Review and The American Scholar does not lend itself 
easily to a brief review. The materials of Mr. Tate’s book range from 
a very special discussion of semantics to a very general discourse on 
traditional society; from technical criticism like “Tension in Poetry” 
to the literary politics of “The Function of a Critical Quarterly.” If 
there is any unity to the book it consists in the climate of its opinion, 
which is sharply critical of certain modern literary and philosophic ten- 
dencies, and in its assertion of the unique function of literature in our 
own time. As opposed to Marxists and others, Mr. Tate holds that 
literature has been enslaved to the method of naturalism which “dis- 
solves literature into history,” into economics or into psychology. He 
would have the scholars especially search their souls to see whether they 
have not made the study of literature less an enlargement of the human 
spirit than a stupid, because inadequate, discipline. “The function of 
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criticism should have been, in our time, as in all times, to maintain the 
special, unique, and complete knowledge which the great forms of lit- 
erature afford us. And I mean quite simply, knowledge, not historical 
documentation and information.” 

This point of view animates his criticism not only of individual 
writers but of the policy of graduate schools and literary reviews. It 
leads him, too, to the discussion of the meaning of tradition, a concept 
about which he feels strongly but which he does not, in this collection, 
define with the precision or coherence of one who scorns the wordy 
evasions of many literary commentators. Mr. Tate’s slightly dogmatic 
manner, oddly divorced from a reasoned dogma, makes him appear 
authoritarian. Perhaps for this reason he has been rather violently 
attacked by liberals like Albert Guerard who regard moral disunity as 
the necessary condition and the effect of democratic liberty. 

Where, precisely, does Mr. Tate stand? This reviewer finds no 
place for him among the individualists nor among the confused or un- 
confused liberals, nor among the varieties of American humanism. Cer- 
tainly many of his criticisms are well-taken and point to a personal 
hierarchy of values perhaps as rational as any held at the present time. 
Unfortunately Mr. Tate’s opinions are not situated in the important 
places of contemporary literature. His discussion of the partial, the in- 
adequate and the downright incompetent books which have come his 
way is not the best stone upon which to sharpen his sword. One won- 
ders whether he has not wasted his time treating symptoms rather than 
disease itself—F. X. C. 


The Listening Landscape, by Marya Zaturenska. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 

Possibly she may not confess it, but these poems testify that Marya 
Zaturenska, like Peter Pan, believes that Tinker Bell did not, cannot die. 
The reader is swept on a torrent of words far from all reality into a 
never-never land with signs liberally posted over her spell-swirled “‘sea- 
scapes, skyscapes, landscapes” of “fortunate isles,” “worlds to be” and 
“farthest Hebrides.” Here, of course, dwell many of the mythological 
figures—Aurora, Zeus, Amaryllis, Medusa, Ariadne, etc.—and many 
less well defined characters of the poet’s own imagination. All perform 
magically, motivated by unnamed nostalgias, acting out unguessed 
charades, against mysterious backdrops idealized, even stylized, in de- 
sign. Occasionally, in his journey of escape from the world as it is, with 
Miss Zaturenska, the reader infers and trails allegory yet never catches 
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up with it. Her world is one in which things may be what they seem 
or equally what in a parallel sweep of chaotic and undisciplined imag- 
ination he may wish them to seem. 

She too, does not escape the incantation of her own words and 
phrases and comes back repeatedly to the “listening landscape” to 
“choral rivers” and “auroral charm.” Intoxicated, she continually 
strings out words in series —- “‘north, south, east, west”; “voice, face, 
glance”; “pensive, aspiring, fond”; “agony, defeat, despair”; “pain, 
greed, sadness.” She fondles all the artifices of poeticisms, old and mod- 
ern-new, and particularly those of alliteration and repetition — par 
example, “the pure profile, the priceless pearls, pale on her pale satin, 
pale against dark eyes.” The full necromancy of language is hers and 
one inevitably succumbs to it as unwittingly as to a powerful opiate. 
And when this has worn off? There is the awakening and the memory 
of a strange, meaningless experience, of having wandered lost where all 
is mirage.—J. G. B. 


Angle of Earth and Sky, by David Morton. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 

Mr. Morton’s latest volume is not notably different from its several 
predecessors. It contains some very carefully chiseled sonnets and short 
lyrics celebrating the beauty of the earth in its seasons and moods. It 
is pious both in the natural and supernatural sense, and if the poetry 
is not always uplifting, it is nevertheless revelatory of a noble spirit 
and a sensitive artist. The clue to Mr. Morton’s poetry and to his own 
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personality may be found in his introductory sonnet—“Logos”: 


In the beginning, before you were, at all, 

O light, so lovely now, and passing bird, 

And flower shining in the white rainfall— 

In the beginning, you were of the word, 

Out of the word gone forth, below, above, 
Blessing the earth and the air and eyes of men, 
So long, long since, and the word was very love, 
And still is love—and lonely, and seeks you again. 


Come home to the word again, come home, come home, 
O passing bird, so lovely in air, so lost, 

And delicate flower, so soon to sleep in the loam, 

By silence slain, the blight, the loveless sinning, 

Come into the word, where is no desecrate frost, 

The word is love as it was in the beginning. 
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Now a poem of this kind commands approval, if not breathless 
admiration. It states itself in such a simple, honest fashion that the 
reader is very reluctant to complain about its failure to make more 
than a conceptual impact. Hungry as we are for poetry which escapes 
from the prevailing anarchy on the one hand and the topical rhetoric 
on the other, we cannot be satisfied with stately announcements. The 
difference between statement and poetry rests in intensity of realization, 
a quality of soul which, with all his valuable abilities, Mr. Morton does 
not sufficiently display. 

A short: poem, “Warrant,” is perhaps an even better example of 
this deficiency: 

The simple, the pure 

In kind, the strong, 
These endure 

Long . . . long. 

If it be song 

Or man, be sure 

The simple, the strong, 
The strict, endure. 


If I be wrong, 
Death strike this song! 


There are few poets, even among those whose genius runs to the 
complex, the weak and the lax, who do not agree that the simple, the 
strong and the strict will endure. Politically, the reassertion of this 
truth is necessary and, perhaps, inspiring; poetically, it is limp. What 
one looks for in a poem is the embodiment of the same statement in the 
poetic context. 

The present volume suffers also from an extraordinary lack of 
variety. Save for a short section, “Now in Our Time,” which contains 
eight poems suggested by the present crisis, Angle of Earth and Sky is 
very similar in subject, mood and style. Many poems seem to be sepa- 
rate versions of a single idea. Moreover, while one does not expect con- 
sistency in nature poetry, it appears to the present reviewer uncomfort- 
ably paradoxical to find poetic contrasts reversed in successive poems, 
with winter alternately a villain and a hero, depending on its place in 
the book. The pathetic contradictory is hard to accept in apposition. 

If Angle of Earth and Sky is not important as a book, the fault is 
due less to the intrinsic qualities of the individual selections than it is to 
their collection in one volume. When a theme is repeated too often, 
even sympathetic interest wanes. A major consolation is the reflected 
personality of the author, who sees always that “the heart’s all prayer 
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and song,” and that “love is law and law indeed is love.” Mr. Morton 
is such a good poet that one is tempted to judge him by severest 
standards.—F. X. C. 


Streets in Nazareth, by Gerald M. C. Fitzgerald, C.S.C. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.50. 


The world is brighter and holier for such a book as this. Its pref- 
ace is the key: 


This hold I to be Wisdom 

not to rest 

within the image 

howsoever fair, 

or pause 

short of the Cause 

save but to share 

the Vision 

with a friend. 
TT URTTI pt ypeeng 
It is a precious experience, in reading these pages, to share the vision 
with the companionable author of the Letters of Father Page and to 
become his friend. The book is a delight to hold, to look at, to read and 
to read again; not that it reaches for literary recognition (since it makes 
no such appeal) but rather because it summons its readers and reminds 
them with a recurrent freshness that: 


There is a street in Nazareth 
Hard white beneath sun glare, 

But soft and gray at eventide 
When townsfolk gather there; 

And we know all its footworn stones 
And travel them in prayer. 


A devoted client of Our Lady, the author, a distinguished member of 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross, spices his singing with her praise. 
One could cavil at archaisms and other flaws in Father Fitzgerald’s verse, 
but its spirit is so utterly Catholic, so priestly, so engaging, that it com- 
pels the critical attitude to measure it as prayer rather than as poetry 
strictly. 

The illustrations by John Leo Hendricken are as heart-lifting as 
they are light-filled and lovely. Content, format and slip-cover com- 
bine to make the book an ideal gift. They are in heavenly company 
who walk the streets to which this volume is the guide.—C. J. L. 
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Selfward Journey, by Dorothy Randolph Byard. Portland, Me.: Fal- 
mouth Publishing House. $1.50. 

The versatile author of this volume does not confine her talents to 
verse-writing. As her publishers point out, she is also a prose-writer, 
painter, lecturer and reader over the radio. Selfward Journey is all the 
more to her merit, therefore, since it contains poetry superior in many 
respects to a great deal published by women who professedly devote 
themselves to poetry alone. This collection, her first since 1930, is 
something more than just another bid for recognition. It is a certifi- 
cate of established rating. 

Among its points of distinction are felicity of idea, unity of mood 
and an unerring skill in the suiting of form to feeling. The author is 
not afraid of adjectives. She uses them so rightly, so integrally, that 
they never seem to intrude or to play the part of mere line-fillers. The 
phrasing is sure-footed, the cadences controlled but not constrained. 
Slant rhyme is used with discretion, as are also assonance and allitera- 
tion. All this is managed with that apparent ease and grace which are 
the sure signs of inherent attentiveness and practised artistry. 

The only disappointment is that one with so admirable a technique 
has not drawn from her thematic material a profounder import than is 
discoverable in the thirty poems comprising this group. Miss Byard is 
watchfully aware of the conflicts, the challenges, the hopes, regrets and 
hungers at work in a world undone, as Grace Fallow Norton puts it, 
“by glamour, disaster and dream.” But she regards them with a natural, 
rather than a supernatural, concern. In the title poem, the end-verse 
and one or two other pieces, such as “The Cavern,” there are intima- 
tions, but intimations only, of an eloquence that could become pro- 
phetic if it were galvanized by a bolder spirituality. For the present it 
is enough, perhaps, that Miss Byard is free from attitudinizing; that 
she knows how to give point to a poem, and that she has the artist’s gift 
for the effective finishing touch.—C. J. L. 


Poems of Francis Thompson, edited by Terence L. Connolly, S.J. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. $3.00. 

Those of our readers who know Father Connolly’s excellent edi- 
tion of the poems of Coventry Patmore are aware of his entire fitness 
as a commentator on the poetry of that extraordinary group of Catho- 
lic writers who flourished at the end of the nineteenth century. In 
addition to his full knowledge of the texts and his warm appreciation 
of the merits of his subjects. he has the theological knowledge and sym- 
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pathy which is essential in understanding the deeper significances of the 
mysticism which informs all of their work. To the labor of many 
years of classroom exposition, Father Connolly has added the fruit of 
his researches in the Thompson collection at Boston College, together 
with much personalia supplied him by that grand, old man of Catholic 
letters, the poet’s friend, Wilfrid Meynell. All of Thompson’s impor- 
tant poems are to be found in this edition—a revision of a book previ- 
ously issued in 1932; it is heartily recommended to students and gen- 


eral readers alike.—J. G. E. H. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Cincinnati, O. 

To the Editor—Your editorial on reviews, [““A Conversation on Re- 
views,” March, 1941], is something that I wish all book reviewers 
would read. I am afraid that there are too many “friends” among 
the reviewers. I feel that any writer or author of a book is very 
much like a nominee for an election. If he isn’t big enough to “take 
it” he should not put himself in a position which subjects him to criti- 
cism—adverse or commendatory—for that is what anyone who places 
himself between book-covers does. If he happens to get a “thumbs 
down” verdict from the majority of reviewers, or from any for that 
matter, he should take it as constructive criticism and try to profit 
therefrom. Writers are like parents, I think. They send their books 
or writings out like parents send their children to school and if they 
come home with a bad grade the parents think the teacher unfair. 
I don’t think that I shall ever have a book, but if I do, I hope that I'll 
be a broad-minded parent. 

SPIRIT for March is as fine as usual. Among my favorites for 
one reason or another are: “Behold the Birds,” most unusual and 
original; ““Wedding Night”; “School,” especially poignant with fine 
phrasing; “We, Two, the Quarry,” if for no other reason than the 
freshness of “destruction brewed by civilization from the yeast of old 
hates”; “There Is the Adder,” “In Darkness,” “The Crystal Chande- 
lier,” and of course, “Mothers, Like Whispering Trees,” title and all.— 
Jessie Farnham. 

Utica, N. Y. 
To the Editor—The editorial, “When Is Poetry Catholic?,” did more 
than “posit a few thoughts.” It opened a whole field of thought. 
Might it not be said that the Mystical Body of Christ is the only thing 
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that is capable of gathering up all the music and joy that was lost in 
the dark night of the Reformation? The good, the true and the 
beautiful are bound to enter its Spirit as the mother they cannot re- 
main away from over night.—Sister Mary Ada, C.S.J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
To the Editor—In regard to a recent review by J. S., may I ask through 
your columns if St. Francis of Assisi is today considered pantheistic, if 
the manger and the Lamb are outmoded and if the desire to glorify 
the Creator through praise of His natural world is a thing to be de- 
plored?—Eleanor Glenn Wallis. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
To the Editor—There are faint signs that the poetry world is return- 
ing to sanity, both the writing and reading world. Despite the aggres- 
siveness of the new-trend champions, the Pulitzer prize has been 
captured by Leonard Bacon. And I fear the lyrical Mr. Bacon will 
not henceforth be too popular with the pseudo-intellectuals of the 
Muse. There is another sign: Respectable newspapers are buying poetry. 
Theirs is an unquenchable desire for the sight of serious verse, not 
typical newspaper jingles. And there is another sign in Los Angeles: 
Ted LeBerthon, who conducts one of California’s most interesting daily 
newspaper sections in the Los Angeles Morning News and the Evening 
News, devoted two whole sections recently to the poetry of SPIRIT, 
and the strong work of Patrick Kirby and James L. Duff. Of the re- 
reading of the magazine, Mr. LeBerthon wrote: “‘Perhaps I could become 
poetic, and say it was hidden in the desk, like the heart in the human 
body, like inner peace in the midst of a turbulent editorial room.” Mr. 
LeBerthon is one — regretfully, only one — of a few daily newspaper 
commentators who almost daily unembarrassedly writes of God.— 
Joseph Joel Keith. 
Athens, Ohio. 
To the Editor—You have already done a great service for poetry (and 
will no doubt go on to even better accomplishments). For one thing, 
you have helped remove some of the “jabberwock” that counterfeited 
true poetry not so long ago; and for another, you have stuck pretty 
closely to the salutary idea that in poetry “sorrow is vain and despond- 
ency sinful.” In connection with the sorrow theme, have you seen 
Anne Lindbergh’s two poems in the March Atlantic Monthly? Their 
beauty-that-must-die and vita brevis plaints, though felicitously phrased, 
left me grateful anew for the consistency of your happier subject mat- 
ter.—M. Whitcomb Hess. 
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The Congress Papers 


HE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA announces 

the publication of the papers delivered at the Congress on Poetry, 
held in celebration of its Tenth Anniversary at Fordham University. 
These papers in a 64-page booklet, are as follows: 





Our Lady Dressed in Poetry................ by Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, D.D. 
Why Poetry?—and Why Catholic?...................... by Katherine Brégy, Litt.D. 
The Poet’s Need for a Center.....................000000... by Theodore Maynard, Ph.D. 
Poetry: The Word.................. ....... sceceedte by Sister Mary St. Virginia, B.V.M. 
ns icc cena bee suscinbokcinns osposssosnacaiaiienansh ..by A. M. Sullivan 
ETRE M NOTRE ANAT EEE YT by Tom Boggs 
And Where Are Our Dantes These Days?.............................by Daniel Sargent 
The Poet in the World of Today............. by Amos Niven Wilder, D.D., Ph.D. 


Other Articles by Francis Talbot S.J., and Michael Williams 





Single copies, 25 cents; 6 copies for $1; 20 for $3; 40 for $5; 100 for $10 
These papers are specially recommended for class-room work 





Orders by mail should be sent to the Society, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, and checks made payable to the Society 








Hand-set, Hand-bound Books by SPIRIT Poets 
They'll Soon Be Out of Print 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW! 


THE LANTERN BURNS 


By JESSICA POWERS 


Whether Jessica Powers is conversing with Francis Thompson and Saint John of the Cross or 
walking the world most easily recognized by the rest of us, she retains an undivided vision of the Life 
behind life. This heavenly haunting is what one remembers . . . the mark of a mind self-dedicated 
to the Holy Ghost.—Mary Kolars in SPIRIT. 


56 pages, bound in blue cloth. $1.50, postpaid 


CRAGS 


By CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


Crags is a book to own: for the precision of word, beauty of phrase and swing of rhythm for 
which poets search, and for the possession of book personality for which booklovers search.—Josephine 
MacDonald in Columbia. 

Behind these verses burns the genuine fire—John Holmes in The Boston Transcript. 


84 pages, bound in red cloth, autographed. $2.50 
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